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ordination in the Church of Borne, Morinus found that if 
the notions of the modern Roman doctors and schoolmen 
were right, the ancient bishops and priests of the Boman 
Church had no orders at all- for the ancient forms of 
erdination in the Church of Borne exact)}- agreed with 
these forms of the Greek Church which tbe modern 
Boman doctors declare- to be insufficient to confer orders. 
On examining this, Morimw found that the real fact was 
that both the modern popes and the modern Greeks had 
added various rites and -ceremonies in ordination ; and 
that the schoolmen, finding certain rites in the Boman 
form of ordination, had supposed that those rites mutt be 
as oM as the time of the Apostles, and had erroneously 
determined that those rites were " the matter and form'' 
©f the sacrament of orders. 

To clear the subject from the errors of these doctors. 
Merinos resolved to examine all tbe ancient forms of or- 
dination that could he found, and he has given the re- 
mit in his great and learned work, -from which we take 
the proofs we are now about to- give. 

We ask our readers to remember that what we have to 
prove is this : — 

(1.) That ordination by imposition of hands and prayer 
is valid, without any other ceremonies. (2.) That 
to insist on any other ceremonies as essential is, in fact, 
to deny the validity of all ordinations in the ancient 
Church. 

Morinus gives first the ancient Greek forms ; and we 
shall follow bis arrangement. 

ANCIENT GREEK FOEHS OF ORDINATION. 

The most ancient form of ordaining a priest which is 
given by Morinus is that in the so-called " Apostolical 
Constitutions." It appears to he the genuine form of the 
second or third century, though not given by St. John, 
to whom it is ascribed. The form of ordaining is thus 
directed : — " When thou ordainest a priest, O bishop, 
thyself place thy hand upon his head, the presbytery and 
deacons standing by thee, and praying, say," &c. f 

Then follows the prayer, without any other ceremony 
or rite. Hence it appears that when this form was used, 
ordination of a priest was performed solely by the laying 
on of hands and by prayer. 

Morinus next gives the form of ordination found in the 
writings attributed to St. Dionysius the Areopagite. 
This book was written by some one who lived soon after 
the Council of Nice ; and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the form of ordination then in use is correctly given. 
It is thus described :— " The priest on bended knees be- 
fore the altar has the right hand of the bishop on his 
head, and thus he is consecrated with holy prayers by the 
hishop who consecrates him. " r Thus here, too, the. or- 
dination of a priest was by laying on of hands and by 
prayer, without any delivery of the paten or the cup. 

In page 54, Morinus gives the Greek form of ordaining 
a priest from the Barberini MS. , said to have been written 
in. the tenth century : — " He who is to be ordained 
is brought forward, and he kneeling there the bishop makes 
three signs of the cross over his head, and, holding his hand 
placed on him, offers this prayer," &c. h But the bishop 
does not give the cup or the paten to tbe priest. 

At page 60, Morinus gives the form of ordaining a priest 
from the book which belonged to the monastery of Crypta 
Terrata, supposed to have been written in the eleventh 
century. This form closely agrees with that above 
given. 

In pages 70-72, Morinus gives a form of ordaining a 

Sriest from a MS. in the Royal Library at Paris. This 
>rm agrees with others above given ; but it contains an 
addition which the others have not. After the bishop has 
given the kiss of peace, and commanded the newly or- 
dained priest " to sit with the other priests" (apparently 
admitting that his ordination as a priest was now com- 
plete), the deacon says — "Let us complete our prayer."' 
After the people have said — "It is meet and right," &c., 
the bishop gives to the ordained a bit of the bread, which he 
puts to his forehead and keeps there, until the "Sancta 
aanctis" is said, when he returns it to the bishop. 

If any should think that this countenances the modem 
Boman rite of ordaining a priest by putting the cup and 
paten into his hands, we will not dispute about it ; but we 
must tell them that Morinus is of opinion that the MS. 
in which this rite is found was only 300 years old in his 
time (p. 67), which fixes the date of it about the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. 

It must be admitted that the ancient Greek form of 
ordaining by imposition of hands and prayer was valid, 
without that late invention about the bread. ' 

In page 74, Morinus gives another copy, the age of which 
ke does not exactly determine, but states it to be of no 
Tery great antiquity. The form of ordaining a priest in 
this copy (p. 76) agrees with the form last given, and is, 
probably, about tbe same age. 

In page 82, Morinus gives a form of ordaining a priest, 
taken from a MS. in the Vatican Library. la this form, 
after the ordination by laying on of h ands and prayer, 

' Cum presbyterum ordlnu, Eplsoope, impone ipse manum super 
eepM ejus, asrantibua ubl Preabyterio et Siaoonia, et onaw dieko," 
**.— Murium, p. JO. 

■ Saccrdos avium flexis ante arum genibus, caplti too admotam 
pontifieia mannm dextram habet, atque lta apontiflce, qui eumeonse- 
arat, sancUs precauonibiur consetratur.— P. 47. 

* Eoque fennfleotente, tria cruets signs fecit super caput ejus, ba- 
1 aniline manum el imposttam hoc preoaiur— P. £4. 

1 Datoque illl oaculo mandat ut enm ceteris Presbyterla coatbttat. 
■Isle dktt diacoaos, cosspleaauu orauonem nostram P. 71. 



the bishop delivers the bread into the band of the- priest ; 
but- the priest does not pot it on his forehead. 

Morinus guessed ibis copy to be 500 years old in his 
time, but acknowledges that this is only a guess, and that 
he bad no marks by which to determine it* age (p. 78). 

In page 86, Morinus gives a form of ordination from a 
MS. winch belonged to Allatius, written, as b* says, in a 
character which does not prove, very much antiquity. The- 
form contained in if of ordaining a priest substantially 
agrees with the later ones abqve given. Morinus supposes 
this to be a form used by the. Syrian and, oriental 
Christians. 

Morinus then tires a work written by, Symeen, Arch- 
basbopoflhessakmioa, on ordination (p. 105), written 
aboat the year HID. Chapter V. is about the ordination 
of priests, and proves that the delivery of the bread in some 
of the later forms above given was not considered as an 
essential part of ordination, but only as a ceremony added 
to it ; for Symeon says — " The bishop placing on his hand 
(for that, [i.e. the bishop's hand] is what communicates the 
gift of the Divine priesthood, and imitates the all -operative, 
and all-powerful, and protecting, and all-superintending, 
right hand) invokes the Divine grace, and from a -deacon 
constitutes him completed a priest."' Thus, ordination 
was still supposed to be effected by the laying on of the 
bishop's hand and by prayer, and not by tbe delivery of the 
bread. 

Morinus next gives a work on holy orders, written by 
Gabriel, Archbishop of Philadelphia (p. 163). Here, for 
the first time in the Greek Church, we find the statement 
that " the matter of the order of priesthood is the holy 
bread, and the accidents' 1 of the holy vessels' (ch. iv., p. 
164). But this writer is of too late date to require any 
notice. 

ANCIENT LATIN FORMS OF ORDINATION. 

The first Latin form of ordination which Morinus gives 
is from the fourth Council of Carthage (a.d. 398)': — 
" When a presbyter is ordained, the bishop blessing him, 
and holding his hand on his head, let all the presbyters 
also who are present bold their hands beside the hand of 
the bishop on his head.'' m Not a word is said about 
giving him the paten or the cup. 

The next Latin form which Morinus gives is from a 
MS. in the possession of Petavius, thought by Morinus to 
have been written in the sixth century. The bishop prays 
" that God will apply his hand of benediction.' " Probably, 
at this time the bishop laid on his own hand, though it is 
not said. The priest's hands were then anointed with 
chrism ; but nothing is said of giving tbe cup or paten. 
This form is French, not Boman. 

An ancient writer, long mistaken for St. Augustine, 
but now supposed to be French, has left us this noble 
saying in reference to ordination : — " Sacerdos imponit 
supplicem dextram, et Deus benedicit potenti dexlra" 
— " The bishop lays on his right hand in supplication, 
and God bestows the benediction with a right hand of 
power." This was like enough to have been said of such 
a form of ordination as that above given. This tract is 
printed in most of the editions of St. Augustine's works, 
but we have not the reference at hand. 

Another form, supposed by Morinus to be of tbe eighth 
century, agrees with the above, except that it does hot 

mention the anointing of the hands Morinus, p. 217. 

This seems to be from the manuscript which is called 
" The Sacramentary of Pope Gelaeius." 

Another Roman form from the monastery of Corbey, 
supposed to be of the ninth century, contains this direc- 
tion — '• When a deacon is consecrated, the bishop alone 
who blesses him places his hand on his head, because he 
is not consecrated to the priesthood, but to the ministry."" 
This form directs that a priest should be ordained by the 
hands of the bishop and the priests, according to the 
Council of Carthage. The anointing of the hands occurs 
in this form also. 

Morinus then gives another ancient copy, edited by 
Bocca (date not stated), agreeing with the former, and 
which he supposes to have been used by a pope (p. 



Morinus (p. 227) gives another from the abbey of 
Corbey, the only one which has its date written in it — viz., 
a.d. 853. This form gives the prayers only. It does 
not mention the laying on of hands, which, of course, was 
not omitted. There is. nothing about the cup or the 
paten. 

The next form which Morinus gives is an English form 
of the ninth century (n. 230). We ask attention to this 
one. The directions for ordaining a priest (p. 233) are 
simply copied from the first Latin form ab. >ve given from 



J 'O UpaoxM $i rnv x"(> a iit'Otic, aiirrj vd|> 'ij, rnc 

Stopiac ptTatoriKt) riic 9tiat Upuavvnc. 

imicaXuTat ri)v Oiiav %apiv cat «S*-o liaxbvov voia- 
fivrtpov KtiOice) rov rcXtiov/icvov. — P. 117. 

k Tbe Greek word is xoo-orqc ; in popular language- it means 
"quantity." In scholastics! language, it seems to mean '* accidents," 
as opposed to " substance." 

I LabbeandCoas. Con. Gen. Vol. H.,p. 1199. 

" Presbyter enm ordinator, episcopo enm benedicenta et manum 
super caput ejus tenente, etlam omnea Presbyter! qui pimentos stint, 
manna was Juxta manum Epbcopi super caput llllua teneant.— Meri- 
nos, 211. 

II Tu (iomine anper hone famolnm ilium quern Presbyterit honor* 
dedlcamus, manum tua> benedictlonls in enm infnnde, 4c. — ttorlnua, 
SIC Later forma give tbe Latin word" munua," and not •* manum." 

° Dlaconus cum ordinator, solas Episcopus qot earn benedlGlt ma- 
num super caput illina const, uuis non -ad sacerdotram sod ad minis- 
terium coaseerstur.— Mortnus, Ml. 



the fourth Council of Carthage. The importance of this 
fact will appear when it is considered that the rite of 
ordination now practised in the Church of England and 
Ireland does simply follow the form of the Council of 
Carthage, and agrees in this respect with that old Eng- 
lish form. 

Morinus then gives four other forms, three of which he 
supposes to be of the ninth century, and one of the tenth 
century. None of these forms contain thedelivery of the 
paten ox the cup, nor the words now used in that 
delivery. 

The following form of benediction is found in most of 
the forms which Morinus supposes to be as old as the 
ninth century ; but it is not found in any form which 
Morinus considers older than the ninth century : — " The 
blessing of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
descend on thee; and be thou blessed in the priestly 
order, and offer placatory hosts for the sins and offences 
of the people to the powerful God, whose be the honour 
and glory" (p. 238). Here, for the first time, we find a 
trace of the modern Boman form, but it is only a trace. 
There is nothing about sacrifice for the dead ; and there 
is no delivery of the paten or the cup. The essential 
" matter" of the modern Boman sacrament is left oat, 
and, therefore, there is no sacrament of orders, according 
to the Church of Kome. 

We have reason to doubt whether even this be as old 
as the ninth century. When Morinus says a copy is as 
old as the ninth century, that is generally only his con- 
jecture. Of all the copies which he attributes to the 
ninth century, there is only one of which we can say with 
certainty that it is really so old — viz., that of the Abbey 
of Corbey, which we have above observed has a date to 
it. That copy has not this form of benediction, nor the 
commission to offer the host. Neither is this form of be- 
nediction to be found in the form of ordaining a priest in 
the aucient copy of the sacramentary of Pope Gregory, 
which Muratori published, 1 ' and which he believed to be 
of tbe ninth century. So we suspect that Morinus was 
wrong in his conjectures, and that the copies which con- 
tain this benediction are not so old as the ninth 
century. 

We come now to show the oldest form of ordination in 
which the modern Boman sacrament is found. Morinus 
found this form in the possession of Constantino, Abbot 
of Caeta. Morinus supposes its date to be about the 
middle of the tenth century (p. 257). Here, for the first 
time, we find the delivery of the paten and the cup, with 
the words — " Beceive power to offer sacrifice to God, and 
to celebrate Mass, as well for the living as for the dead, 
in the name of the Lord" (p. 262). 

Will any one now say that until the middle of the tenth 
century there never was a priest with valid orders in the 
Church of Christ? 

Morinus tells us a remarkable fact about this form. 
He says — " Properly, it is not the Roman order ; for some- 
times it refers to that, and asserts that its own forms 
differ from it. Sometimes, also, it mentions the book of 
sacraments, and remits the reader to it ; but the author 
of this form lived in a diocese bordering on Borne." 4 
This is strikingly confirmed by Muratori, who gives from 
the Vatican library a Roman form of ordination of 
the tenth century, which does not contain the delivery 
of the cup and paten, or the words — "Receive power to 
offer sacrifice," &c. r So it would seem that the modern 
Roman form instead of being, given by Borne to the rest 
of the world, was adopted by Rome from some other 
diocese which first invented it. 

We have not space to give the oriental forms from 
Morinus. But it is not necessary ; the Greek and Latin 
forms are decisive of the question. 

We trust we have satisfied our readers that ordinatipn 
as practised in the Church of England and Ireland by 
imposition of hands and by prayer is valid ; and that 
the Roman method of delivering the paten and the cup ia 
wholly unnecessary for conferring orders ; and that which 
they take for " the form and matter" of orders is no sa- 
crament of the Gospel, but only a ceremony invented hy- 
men in the tenth century. 

*> 

THE CHURCH— No. III. 

§ 9. ON THE WORDS OP THE CONST ANTINOPOLrTAK 
CREED, " I BELIEVE ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC, AND APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH." IN WHAT CONSISTS THE UNITY OF 
THE CHURCH. 

Boman Catholic controversial writers are fond of asserting 
that this description of the Chnrch, in which the properties 
of unity, sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity are at- 
tributed to it, applies exclusively to the Church of Rome ; 
and that every time a sincere Protestant repeats this 
Creed he either utters a wilful falsehood or con- 
victs himself of schism. If, say they, he believes, as ac- 
cording to his own principles bo ought, that no such 
Church as that spoken of in the Creed exists, he is guilty 
of wilful falsehood. If, on the other hand, he incon- 
sistently believes that there is such a Church, then, as he 
cannot pretend that his Church possesses those attributes, 
he necessarily confesses himself a schismatic Such is the 



* Muratori, Liturcut Romans retus. Vol. II., p. S59. 

q Proprie non est ordo Romanus ; nonnunqusm enim ilium refert, 
sb eoqne sum disflentire ssseverat. Nonnunquam etlam librum Sa- 
cramentorum commemorat. eoque lectorem remtttis. Sect olios antor 
in Dioaceai Romse contermina vixit.— Morinus, 257. 

' Maratori, Liturgia Bomaaa vetas.. VoL li,p 40541*. 
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dilemma to which it is asserted Protestants are reduced by 
this article of the Constantinopolitan Creed. Now, our 
answer to this is very simple — First, we utterly deny that 
our principles require us to ignore the existence of one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic Church ; and, secondly, we do 
lay claim to belong to that Church. We shall state as 
briefly as we can the views of Protestants on these points. 
We begin with the Unity of the Church. 
By the Church here is of course meant not any parti- 
cular, national Church, but the whole body of professing 
Christians throughout the world, the whole aggregate of 
those who hold the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith.* Now, we say that this aggregate body is one, and 
that in many respects. It is one, because all its mem- 
bers are united to Christ by one covenant. They all 
thus constitute one body, of which He is the one Lord 
and common Head. It is one, because all its real members 
are inhabited by One Spirit, the Holy Ghost. It is 
one, because all the component parts have a com- 
mon origin, and rest on a common foundation, Jesus 
Christ* It is one, because all the members agree in 
the profession of one faith (Eph. iv. 5). It is one, because 
they all agree inreecivingthesame two essential sacraments, 
Baptism (Eph. iv. 5) and the Supper of the Lord. c It is one, 
because all its members have a common hope (Eph. 4, 4), 
the blessed hope of everlasting life given to us in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.* 1 And, lastly, those portions of 
it which keep up the order and ministry established in the 
primitive Church — Bishops, Priests, and Deacons — have 
another and very close bind of union." 

It will be observed that of the unities above enumerated, 
some are of an internal, some of an external nature. To 
the former belong — l-i, faith objectively considered, i.e., the 
saving faith by which each individual true believer is united 
to Christ, and is constituted a living member of His one 
mystical body ; 2nd, the influences of the Holy Spirit which 
operate on the heart of every real Christian, and by which 
he becomes a living stone in the one spiritnal temple of the 
Most High ; 3rd, the hope which anticipates the future 
kingdom of glory, and unites the faithful on earth with the 
Church of the redeemed in heaven. These are the special 
unities of the Church regarded in its internal aspect the in- 
risible Church, using the term in the sense which we have 
already explained (§7.) And respecting the oneness of 
the Church under this point of view, all are agreed. The 
chief external unities of the universal Church are the 
fundamental doctrines of the common faith which all par- 
ticular communities substantially hold ; thecommon Head- 
ship of Christ ; the common baptism wherewith all are 
initiated.' 

Thus, then, whether we view the Church internally or ex 
tornally, we feel ourselves not only authorized but obliged 
to consider it in its constitution and character as one ; and, 
therefore, we cordially and ex animo adopt the words of 
the Constantinopolitau Creed — " I believe one Church." 
It is quite true — and a sad and humiliating truth it is — that 
when we turn our eyes to the actual state of the Church, 
and view it as it is in fact, we do not find the external indi- 
cations of unity we might expect amongst its various parts ; 
but, on the contrary, the widest differences and the bitterest 
enmity. A glance at the past history and present condition 
of the Christian Church reveals a state of things painfully 
opposed to that which our blessed Lord contemplated in that 
beautiful and touching prayer wherein He besought His 
Father on behalf of His then future Church :— " Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on Me through their word ; that they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ; that they also 
may be one in Us ; that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me. And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have 
given them ; that they may be one, even as We are one ; I 
in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one ; and that the world may know that Thou hast sent 
Me, and hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me. " (St. John, 
xvii., 20-23.) How utterly at variance with the godly 
unity here spoken of has been and is the actual state of 
Christendom ! Discord and disunion have been the bane 
of the Church from the days of the Apostles to the present 
hour. In the mother Church of Jerusalem, within the very 
first year of her existence, "there arose a murmuring of 

* We confine our view at present to the Church upon earth, and to 
that porliou of it which exists al any given epoch in the vrorld. la 
a wider 9ense. the Ch'irch embraces all God's believinjr people from 
the beginning of the world to the consummation of it ; part of which 
is in heaven, and part not yet extant. 

■> Cyprian illustrates the unity of the Church fa respect to the 
common origiuation of the various parts of it by several apt figures, 
eg , many rays of light from a single sun ; many branches from a 
tingle trunk and root i many streams from a single fountain. De unit. 
£ccl. § 4. 

We exclude from consideration here the anomalous cases of cer- 
tain small sects which reject these sacred ordinances, and whose exis- 
tence does not invalidate the general principle. 

o 1 },V" at,<>ve Unilles « e expressed by Tertullian, de Virg. vel. 
c. 2, " Una nobis et illis Odes, unus Deus, idem Cnrisius, eadem spes, 
eadem lavacri sacramenca j semel dixerim una ecclesla sumus." 

The unity of the Rplsopacy is dwelt on with peculiar emphasis 
by Cyprian. Thus, de Unit. Ecclea., { «, •' Episcjpatus ucusest, cujus 
a singulis in solidum pars teoetur." A „d, again, Ep. al Anton., Lib. 
lv„ fcp. 2, J ig. •■ cum sit a Christo una ecclesla per totum mundum 
in multa membradiviaa, item episcopatus unus episcoporum mullorum 
concord) numerositate diffusua." 

' Though we hold episcopal government to be easanllal to the in- 
tegrity or perfection ot a Church, we do not assert that it is essential 
to its existence. " If," says lilshop Andrew.', "our form (of episco- 
pacy; be of divine right, it doth not rollow from thence that there is no 
salvation without it, or that a Church cannot consul without it. He 
is blind who doth not see Churches consisting without it ; he ie hard- 
hearted whodenieth them salvation." ' """"*" 



the Grecians against the Hebrews.'' (Acts vi. 1.) Not 
long after, and in a Church founded by the Apostle Paul, 
we find "envying, strife, divisions." (1 Cor. iii. 3.) And 
that the elements of disunion were at work in other Churches 
also, we learn from the earnest exhortations to unity which 
we find in the other epistles of the same Apostle * How 
fearfully these early germs of discord developed themselves 
subsequently it is needless to observe. We need say 
nothing of the internecine wars, the ruthless persecutions, 
the savage massacres, the atrocities of every kind by which 
the Christian cause and name have been disgraced in ages 
past. It is enough to look to the existing state of Chris- 
tendom to see how far the Church is from being visibly one. 
The East is divided from the West, and the East itself, again, 
is subdivided almost without end. In the West, the Keformed 
Churches are separated from the Church of Rome, and from 
one another. Disunion and differences in doctrine and 
discipline prevail between the Christians of the various 
portions, and in each several portion of our own empire. 
The actual state of the Christian Church, as it appears to 
human eyes, is not one of unity ; it is a state of total, and 
apparently hopeless, discord. This is the purely human 
aspect of the Church ; and to this deplorable condition the 
evil passions and prejudices of men have brought it. But 
despite all that man could do to defeat the gracious designs- 
of Him who founded ii, the Christian Church throughout 
the world is still, in some of its great essential characters, 
one. There are bonds of union which, as nun did not 
frame, so he cannot dissolve. He may draw his lines of 
demarcation as broadly and distinctly as he will, and ful- 
minate his anathemas as loudly and unsparingly as he can, 
still there is a deeper unity which he cannot reach, and 
which, notwithstanding all the innumerable differences that 
exist, constitutes the Church one. What though the ar- 
rogance of Rome denies to the Reformed Churches the 
name of Christian ; or though among Protestants there arc 
found those who would exclude from the pale of the Church 
some who, while " they profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians," yet do not agree in some unessential points with 
themselves : these things do not and cannot alter the great 
fact of the essential oneness of the Christian Church. It 
is an historical fact, which no peremptory decisions or 
arbitrary definitions can invalidate, that men have received 
the faith from those who have been Christians before them, 
and that the continuity may be carried up to the earliest 
age of the Church. Now, this continuity of spiritual de- 
scent itself implies the oneness of the Church ; and, as 
already intimated, all Christian communities have to some 
extent preserved the characteristics of that one body of 
which the Apostle Paul speaks in the 4th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. All have been "called in one 
Hope of their calling." All — in spite of manifold diver- 
sities in external polity, and however widely separated from 
each other by space or by controversial differences — haveevcr 
owned " one Lord, "and have all professed "one Faith." All 
have acknowledged " one Spirit," and all alike confess and 
claim "one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all." We are very far, indeed, from 
denying or extenuating — God forbid we should ever do so — 
either the existence or the importance of those differences of 
belief which have divided and still divide Christian men and 
Christian Churches from each other. We do not regard 
as of light moment — our very name Protestants proves we 
do not — those baneful errors which have obscured and im- 
paired some of the fundamental doctrines of the faith, and 
caused such wide-spread corruption in the Church— e.g., 
the errors of the mass, of saint- worship, and of purgatory. 
Still, while we acknowledge the dangerous tendencies 
and pernicious results of these and other erroneous tenets, 
whether of Romanism or other communions, we believe 
that even in the most corrupt branches of the universal 
Church there has ever remained, whether held by few 
or many, a groundwork of true Christian doctrine, 
sufficient for preserving the essential oneness of which we 
speak. It is quite another matter, and one which we shall 
not now stop to discuss, whether and how far the purer 
portions of the Church ought to communicate with the 
corrupt members thereof. It is enough to saj', in general, 
that so long as any Church, like that of Rome, makes com- 
munion with her to depend on the acknowledgment and 
reception of dogmas plainly opposed to Scripture, it is the 
bounden duty of other Churches to refuse communicating 
with her. Communion in such a case would be a grievous 
sin. And although we may admit that such a Church is 
a constituent, though corrupt, part of the one Catholic 
body, we dare not violate our conscience by even tacitly 
acquiescing in her errors. That there is not, and cannot 
under existing circumstances be, external unity in the 
Christian Church, we must deplore ; but we must also be- 
ware of taking any unjustifiable steps with a view to pro- 
mote it. The fortunes of the Church are in the hands oi 
Him who founded it, and He will work out in His own 
good time and hy His own means those results which will 
conduce most to His own glory and the good of 
mankind. 

These are our views, and we believe they are the views 
of the generality of thinking Protestants respecting the 
unity of the Church ; and from them it will be at once 
understood why we do not make unity a note of the 
Church. The oneness which characterises it is not always 
apparent, and is at present more an object of faith than of 

i See e. g., Eph. iv.i 2 Then. II. ; l Tun. iv. : 2 Tim. iii., 4; Phil. 
»., 1, 2, Ac 



sight. And so it was even in the earlier ages of the Church's) 
history, when the Creeds were framed. It is a remarkable 
fact, which must not be overlooked, that in the Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed the Church is described as an object of 
faith : — •' I believe one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church." The Fathers of that Council meant plainly to 
express that the description which they gave of the Church 
belonged to it in its idea and constitution, rather than 
in its actual condition ; and that its true form and 
proportions could be contemplated only by the eye of 
faith. And if this were true of the unity of the Church at 
a time when Eastern and Western Christendom were not 
divided, and when the number of separate Churches ia 
each bore a very small proportion to what it is now, how 
much more true must it be at the present day I 

With some of the statements just made regarding the 
nature of the unity of the Church, Roman Catholic* 
would for the most part, probably, be found to agree. 
But there is one point, and that a'vital one, on winch 
they and we are utterly at variance. With them the 
unity of the Church implies, as part of its very essence, 
the same form of ecclesiastical polity, uniting all par- 
ticular Churches under one supreme earthly Head, the 
Pope. The supremacy de jure divino of the Romaa 
Pontiff constitutes, according to the Romish theory, the 
organic principle of union which combines into one the 
whole visible Church of Christ. The Papacy is the 
foundation stone and the culminating point of Church 
unity, according to the theory of Rome. It is a plausible 
and dazzling theory, but utterly unreal. Still its attrac- 
tions have not been lost on many weak-minded Protes- 
tants. Yielding to the natural craving after infallibility 
in matters of faith, and enticed by the imposing phantom 
of a visible centre of unity, they have sacrificed their 
reason at the shrine of their imagination, and abandoned 
the communion of the Church of England for that of 
Rome. That the device of one human ruler of the 
Church Catholic has no foundation in Scripture, we hare 
already amply proved in the pages of this Journal. It 
is, indeed, admitted by the advocates of the new school of 

Development— Mdhler, Newman, Wilberforce, &c whe 

fully confess that the Papacy is no part of original 
Christianity, and was unknown to the Church for the 
first three centuries. 

This unity of ecclesiastical polity culminating in the 
Papacy is, as we have said, a vital point in the Romanist 
notion of the unity of the Church. The Church of 
Rome accordingly insists most loudly and strenuously 
upon it. She knows full well that, with all her boasted 
unity of faith, there exist, and havealways existed, within 
her communion doctrinal differences as great as, aye 
greater than, any of those with which she is so ready te 
taunt Protestants. She is willing, then, to throw the 
chief stress as regards unity on the unity of the Pope- 
dom ; and she does this the more readily, because when 
the one Catholic Church is defined to be that Christian 
society which is subject to the Bishop of Rome, it is * 
necessary consequence that all those communities which, 
deny his authority are excluded from the pale of the 
Church. 

§ 10. WHY THE CHURCH OF ROME PLACES THE UNITY OF 
THE CHURCH CHIEFLY IN THE POPEDOM. 

We have just said that Romanist divines, when discus- 
sing the unity of the Church, lay most stress on the Pa- 
pacy ; and we have intimated one reason why they da 
so, viz., the consciousness that their Church cannot lay 
claim to unity of doctrine in that rigid sense of the word 
which they insist on when objecting to Protestants their 
" variations." As this is an important subject, we shall 
dwell on it a little more in detail. 

On their own principles, Romanists have norighttoclaim 
anylatitudeof belief,however small. Their Church claims 
to be an infallible interpreter of Scripture and an infallible 
depositary of Tradition, and, therefore, she ought to pro- 
nounce absolutely upon every point which is of sufficient 
importance to call for an express definition. There ought 
to be no mere opinions, as contrasted with articles of faith. 
Such uncertain speculations onght to be left to those whe 
neither enjoy nor claim any supernatural guidance 
beyond the general promise of the aid of God's Holy 
Spirit which is made to all who prayerfully and humbly 
seek it. But, what is the fact ? Do we find that within 
the infallible Church itself there are fewer or loss im- 
portant differences respecting matters of doctrine than 
are found to exist among those whom she excommunicate* 
as heretics 1 By no means. Romanists themselves differ 
widely on what they regard as among the most essential 
questions of faith. Thus, respecting the capital dogma of 
Infallibility itself, the keystone of the whole edifice of Ro- 
manism, there exists every conceivable diversity of opinion, 
not only among theologians and school divines, but among 
popes and councils. If it be said, as it has been, that the 
supreme authority, the Council of Trent, has neither pro- 
nounced on the exact nature of the infallibility claimed by 
the Church, nor defined its seat, and, therefore, that room 
is left for the existence of such differences of opinion ; we 
admit the fact, but we ask, why that Council did not deli- 
ver an authoritative decree on so vital a point? Why 
have the questions connected with this fundamental doc- 
trine of Romanism been left amongst the most doubtful 
and disputed in all theology ? Again, can any one tell 
what is the exact doctrine of the Church of Rome on the 
subject of grace, respecting which such violent dispute! 
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striken place between the Dominicans and Franciscan* ? 

Council of Trent in its sixth session laid down its 
respecting original sin and justification. At the 
«baerfthe session, Soto, one of the leading Dominicans, 
drsfieated a work, in three books, to the Council which was 
•asteadee' to be a commentary on the decree just passed ; 
■sasteBtmsiBg, of coarse, that his views were in strict confor- 
anasy with <he decisions of the Council. This called forth 
a-ssfit more elaborate work, in fifteen books, from Vega, 
(Ae leader of the Franciscans, in which he interpreted 
(Ssawrds of the Council so as to countenance the views 
«*t" 3u> party, which were in many points diametrically 
flfssaeed to those of the Dominicans. Not the least 
■ajssailaMe circumstance in this memorable controversy 
is (he fact that these divines were among the ablest of 
dssKheotogians at Trent, end bad themselves taken most 
a wj e r sraaa n t parts in drawing up the very decree about 
wfcsse meaning they row differed almost toto ceeto. The 
GmaaeU itself was app aled to tor an exp'anation of its 
sseaS oexning regardiig ihe po its in debate. Some of the 
JKa/fcen espoused opposite si e ■■ Others remained neutral, 
a Vri a t sng that they did not understand the grounds of 
^fifeience, and that th;y had assented to the verbal form 
rf She decree, because both parties hod agreed to adopt it. 
JS e iefc was the explanation voachsafed by the infallible 
CasBacH of Trent, respecting one of its own infallible decrees. 
fcataeioed nothing ; because it conld attach no exact mean- 
asg «• the words which it employed. Like the oracles of 
Greeee, it chose to leave its dictum enveloped 

saace of verbal ambiguity. All Europe made 

r at the expense of the poor Trentine Fathers. Among 
> jests current at the time, the following was one, viz. : 
Tba Council resembled Caiaphas, who prophecied without 
exssswsag what he said. The sting of the jest lay in this, 
ftaci tAis very illustration was employed by the Bishop of 
Bteaica, in his famous sermon delivered at the opening of 
sO* Cosmcil, when he was endeavouring to prove that the 
Canaetl would be the infallible organ of God whether it 
outsat to be so or not. The question then debated has, 
«SfttMme, never since been settled. And it furnishes ano- 
AsJb&sexasaple at once of diversity of opinion respecting a 
dbutziae of fhitb, and of the worthlessness of the decree of 
SBsmBfaUible Council in defining a dogma with unmistake- 
«Ue precision and certainty. We need not stop to enu- 
sraenate wther doctrines respecting which the widest diver- 
«j»ty «f opinion prevails amongst Komanists themselves. 
Kcsry one knows what fierce contests have raged between 
tfee Jesuits and Jansenists ; between the Ultramontane* 
aaJS the Gallicans. The dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
<oejni»E was long the battle field between the Dominicans 
axicSBe Fraaeiscans. .And though it has lately been ex- 
sdfcxt, tf the present Pope, to the rank of an article of 
xaiik, yet it is quite plain, from the numerous protests 
vfcsk fcave been made against it by Koman Catholics in 
Vinson countries, that diversity of opinion regarding it still 
prevail. Here, as in so many other cases, the famous 
<tiatma, ■"Roma locuta est, causa flnita est," has been 
peeved false. What a striking comment do these differ- 
ences famish on the words of Dr. Milner, " When disputes 
s*t among Catholics concerning points of faith, the pas- 
ears of the Church fail not to examine them by the re- 
«xnxd rule of faith, and to pronounce an authoritative 
upon them. The dispute is thus quashed, and 

5 Is restored!" or, as another high Romish authority 
expresses it, "Learned and unlearned are bound to submit 
ESasauetres immediately, heart and soul, to the definition 
omeepronounced, under pain of anathema. Therefore, it is 
•■possible that unity of faith should not be preserved 
susttrag them." This impossibility reminds one of what 
fax Galileo said, when forced to recant his heretical as- 
•enioa of the movement of the earth. After promising 
mat to promulgate such dangerous doctrines ia future, he 
atMed, in a whisper, " And yet it moves I" 

*§ y.. PTfFERENCES AS TO THE MANNER OF PROVING 
XKE SUPREMACY DE JURE DIVINO OP THE ROMAN 
ro STIFF. 

But waiving for the present the want of unity amongst 
Vomanists respecting other doctrines, there is one point 
«a»eern'mg which, as we before remarked, there ought to 
bt-at difference, as it lies at the basis of their theory of 
the Church— viz., the proof itself of the government of 
tkc amversal Church being vested by divine authority in 
thi Bishop of Rome. If this dogma be as true as it is 
essential to the Romish theory, it ought surely to admit 
<sf «eme tolerably simple and perfectly conclusive proof. 
Bot so far is this from being the case ; so far are Romish 
Sfceolngmns from being unanimous as to the mode of 
cstibKshing so momentous a doctrine, that the modern 
BdsRosoBhical school have felt themselves compelled to 
•sfcrndon the ground hitherto taken as wholly untenable, 
stai to oecupy an entirely new and different position. A 
Sow words will suffice to explain this sufficiently. The 
axgrunents by which Bellarmine and all the most re- 
■tsjwncd amongst the earlier champions of Roman : sm 
xfeemnted to establish the divine supremaoy of the Poue 
were derived partly from a priori reasonings, partly from 
certain well known texts of Scripture, and partly from 
s*e alleged testimony of early ecclesiastical history- 
Tlbete were the arguments which Dr. Barrow and other 
Pwttstant divines undertook to refute, and which they 
sts triumphantly demolished. Reason and Scripture and 
ffrusu«ve antiquity were shown to lend no countenance 
at tie dogma of a Vicar of Christ upon earth ; and the 



notion of a divinely appointed visible head of the universal 
Church was overthrown as far as unanswerable argument 
could effect its overthrow. Still, Protestants were charged 
with blind bigotry because they would not infer the Pope 
from reason, or discover him in Scripture and in the 
extant remains of primitive antiquity. Their invincible 
scepticism on the subject has, however, been at last fully 
justified, and from a quarter, too, of all others the most 
unlikely. In the bosom of Rome itself has of late years 
sprung up a school of divines who. unable to blind them- 
selves to the patent fact that the claims of the Papacy, 
as well as many other dogmas essential to Romanism, 
cannot be sustained by the arguments hitherto advanced 
in support of them, have invented a new method of proof, 
viz., the famous doctrine of Development, of which we 
have already said something in our pages. Dr. Mohler, 
who first clearly propounded this doctrine, in his argu- 
ment to establish the supremacy of the Pope, h omits 
all reference to Scripture and tradition, and abandons 
the attempt to trace up to Christ and His Apostles 
anything beyond the simple episcopate. From it 
he deduces, by the application of the principle of 
Development, the dogma of the Papacy. " The idea," 
he argues, " of the unity of the Church was progres- 
sive, unfolding itself gradually as time went on, like 
the continually widening circles of a disturbed sheet 
of water. Hence," he adds, " before Cyprian's time 
when the unity of the whole Church first became a matter 
of consciousness among Christians, there could be no Pope, 
even in rudiment.'" " They who require," he says again, 
" before that period incontrovertible evidence of the ex- 
istence of the Primacy require what is unreasonable, the 
law of a true development not admitting of it ; and, con- 
sequently, the trouble which some [Romish divines] have 
given themselves to discover before the same epoch the 
lull idea of a Pupe must be considered as vain, and their con- 
clusions untenable. As throughout the inferior organization 
of the Church, so in this point the want must be feit be- 
fore the supply could be found. . . . It is evident 
that during the first three centuries, and even at the 
close of them, the Primacy is not visible, save in its first 
lineaments ; it operates as yet but informally, and when 
the question arises, When and how did it practically 
manifest itself, we must confess that it never appears 
atone, but always in conjmction with other Churches and 
bishops." Exactly to the some effect Dr. Newman allows, 
in his Essay on Development, " that in the first ages of 
the Church this doctrine existed only in a seminal form ; 
it was a mystery. First the power of the Bishop awoke, 
then the power of the Pope. Nor would a Pope arise 
but in proportion as the Church was consolidated." The 
same ground has been taken by the late Mr. Wilberforce 
in his work, "The Principles of Church Authority." 
This view of the gradual growth of the Papacy has, 
doubtless, the great advantage of being historically true, 
and will be readily acquiesced in by those who regard it 
as a natural product, arising out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Church of Rome in its relation to the other 
Churches of Christendom. But, on the other hand, if 
this account of the origin of the Roman Primacy be true, 
what becomes of the numerous folios which have been 
written to prove that the Bishop of Rome was invested 
from the very first with headship over the universal 
Church, and that this divinely bestowed prerogative has 
been actually exercised in unbroken continuity from the 
age of the Apostles to the present hour ? 

§12. THE ROMISH THEORY OF THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, 
AS CENTRED IN THE BISHOP 01 ROME, SUICIDAL. 

There is one more consideration respecting the Romish 
theory of the unity of the Church, which we think too 
important to be passed over unnoticed. It is this. If the 
so-called Vicar of Christ be as essential to the unity of 
the Church as Christ Himself, then it must surely be 
necessary that there should never arise any real doubt 
as to the identity of this visible centre of unity. Such a 
thing as the simultaneous existence of two rival Popes, 
to say nothing of three, should seem as great an absur- 
dity as that the planetary system should have two suns, 
or two distinct centres of gravity. And yet the case of 
rival pjpes has occurred not once or twice, but at least 
thirty times, as the Papal historian Platina allows.' It 
is a striking fact that during the twelve centuries con- 
tained between the 3rd and 15tb, there was only one 
(the 13th) which did not witness a schism in the Papacy. 
Sometimes two, sometimes three, Popes simultaneously 
claimed to be each the visible centre of the Christian 
world. Every one has heard of ti-.e great Schism of the 
West, which lasted more than half a century, and during 

which the rival Popes — two, and even three at a time 

had their respective obediences, and most cordially ana- 
thematized each other. " Robber," " heretic," " tyrant," 
"schismatic," "antichrist," " son of Belial," were a few 
of the complimentary epithets which they interchanged. 
Where was then the visible centre of unity ? No adept 
in the theory of the Romish ecclesiastical system has as 
yet ventured to solve the problem of determining the 
true centre of unity in Christendom when two Papal 
luminaries, and occasionally a third, claimed to be each 
the centre round which the entire system by divine 
appointment revolved. "It has never yet been deter- 



mined," says Dr. Newman, J " which of the many de facto 
or rival Popes are to be acknowledged de jure. A 
Romanist might at this moment deny the existing Pope 
to be St. Peter's successor, without violating any article 
of his creed." A comfortable reflection this for those 
who regard the Roman pontiff as the organic principle of 
the union by which the whole visible Church of Christ 
is combined into one. 



* This argument Is contained in his work entitled " Unity la the 
Church." 

' ilellwmiae acknowledges twenty-six tcUxma ia the Papacy. 



THE POPE. 

It is now just twelve months since we expressed our 
belief that the title " Vicar of Christ" was never applied to 
a Bishop of Rome before the Council of Florence, a.d. 
1439, * and asked our Roman Catholic correspondents to 
tell us where the title " Vicar of Christ," as applied to the 
Bishop of Rome, is to be found at an earlier date, if it 
were really older than the fifteenth century. 

The question was, surely, both a fair and an important one ; 
for if learned Roman Catholics cannot show that we are 
wrong wo mny ask how any man can believe that Christ 
made the Bishops of Rome his vicars, and yet that no Pope 
should have been called the " Vicar of Christ" for 1400 
years after such appointment. 

We know that for the last 400 years the Popes have been 
continually called by that title — the most dignified, or the 
most audacious, that ever has been bome by man. 

Another question somewhat akin to it has been sug- 
gested to us, and which we shall also try to give a distinct 
answer to :— Is it true that St. Peter was the first Pope ; 
and is it true that the Bishops of Rome have ever since the 
martyrdom of St. Peter enjoyed the peculiar privilege 
which they now possess of being alone known by the title 
of Pope? 

We believe we may assert with confidence that there is 
not a single writer of antiquity who ever asserted that St. 
Peter was known by the title of Pope ; 'and we may with 
equal certainty state that for 1000 years after St. Peter's 
death the Bishops of Rome did not enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of that title. 

This may, perhaps, startle some of our Roman Catholic 
readers who have been brought up in the conviction that no 
one in the Christian Church was ever considered entitled 
to the high title of Pope except St. Peter's (supposed) 
successors in the See of Rome ; and that the very fact that 
they alone were Popes goes far to establish their supremacy 
over all other bishops in the Church of Christ. 

So far, however, is this from being the truth, that the 
simple historical fact is, until the times of the celebrated 
Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII., ■) in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the title " Pope" was never considered to belong ex- 
clusively to the Bishop of Rome, but was common to all 
bishops in the Western Church, as it still is to those in the 
Eastern or Greek Church. 

As some of onr readers, however, may still be sceptical, 
and require further and more specific proof of the truth of 
our assertion, we think it may be worth wbile, once for all, 
to set the matter at rest by giving a few instances from the 
works of writers of undoubted reputation, published under 
the highest Roman Catholic authority, in which other 
bishops than those of Rome have been addressed by this 
title. We might multiply such instances indefinitely, but 
shall content ourselves with the following, giving, as is our 
custom, the exact references where the passages may be 
found. 

We shall begin with a few of the saints and fathers of 
the Church, who had no connection whatever with the 
See of Borne, but were bishops in other and very distant 
places. 

1. St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, is addressed as 
Pope Cyprian in all the letters extant in his works from 
the presbyters and deacons and also the confessors at 
Rome," while not one of Cyprian's letters to Cornelius, 
Lucius, or Stephen, Bishops of Rome, are addressed to 
them as Popes, but merely to his brothers Cornelius, 
Lucius, and Stephen.* 1 

2. St. Jerome always addresses St. Augustine, who was 
Bishop of Hippo in Africa, as Pope Augustine.' 

3. St. Jerome in like manner addresses Theophilus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, as Pope Theophilus.' 

4. St. Augustine writes to Aurelius, Pope Aurelius.* 
6. St. Cyril of Alexandria calls Athanasius, Pope 

Athanasius. k 

6. Dionysius of Alexandria calls his Bishop, Heracla, 
Pope.' 

It may be necessary, however, for us to go further, and 
and to show that the title Pope was not merely addressed 
to such distinguished Fathers as Cyprian, Augustine, 

> Prophetical Office of the Church, p. 1 19. 

* Catholic Latham, vol. v. p. 91. 

b Biographic Univerte'le, Pa'ls, 1-07. Art. Grefoira VIC, p. 398. 
— '* 11 eat aUKSl le premier qui ait ordonne que le nom de Pape ne 
aerate altrtbae* qua revenue de Home," See also Baronioa aa cited by 
Father Laoaoy, vol. v., p. 2, p.3U. and Father Paul to bii Treatise on 
Eccl. Beoe«ce», c xrlil, Opere ill F. Paolo, Sarpl, torn, iv., p. 93. 
Helmatat. 1763. 

« See Eplsilee 23. 30, 31, 3s. Oper. pp. 49. at Oxon. 1661. 

" See Epiitles 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 0», 57, 61, 6<, 79. Idem. p. 85, ftc 

• See Epiitles 66, 69, 7 1, 71, 75, 79, 80. Hlenw. Opera, torn, iv., pp. 
604 to 644. Ben. Ed. ParlJ, 1706. See also St, AugUA. Opera, tool. 
II.. p. 156, 189, 343, 796. Ben. EX Paila, 1679. 

' 8ee Ibid. EpisUes 58, 59, 61, 61, p. 598, 599. 

• Ep. 60, and 174. Opera torn. II., p. 147, 615. Ben. Ed. 

* Cjmmoniti>rium ad Eulogium Baluiea Sapplt, to Labbs. Nora 
Collectio Concil. p. 598. 

t " Beatlastmo Papa nostra Heracli." Epla ad Philemoa apod Bu- 
sebium, lib. 7, «. T, p 907. Arnutd. 1S9*. 



